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STANZAS, 


Original. 
Morning, may boast her flowers with perfume sweet, 
And noon, the glories of a cloudless sky, 
And twilight too, hath countless charms, to greet 
The captivated senses; and the eye 
Is lit with rapture, when like drapery, 
Night’s glowing vault, its upward glauce may meet, 
Gem/’d with the beautiful stars; while from her height, 
Mid-heaven, the moon, looks down, so tranquilly and bright. 


Nature is rife with loveliness,—the heart 

That does not own her influence must be, 

As senseless adamant—yet “tis but part 

Of our existence, her delights to see; 

The flower may wither, ere maturity, 

Revealeth half its sweetness—and we start 

To find that heaven, we joy’d to think was fair, 

Shrouded in gloom, whence gleams the lightning’s lurid glare. 


And so with life—it hath its hours of bliss, 

When hope, and fancy gild each scene of joy; 

And moments glide as smooth, as waves that kiss 
The sun-beams, which upon their ripples toy 

In frolic mirthfulness—and songs employ, 

Our happy voices—while we all dismiss 

Of care, or future woe, or sorrows past— 

Oh! why are hours like these “too beautiful to last?” 


Wisdom hath so ordained it. It is given 

To man to know no undisturbed delight,— 

The chords which bind him to this earth, are riven 
‘That he may gaze upon the purer light 

Of an exalted sphere—whose sun is bright 

With ever-during glory!—and whose heaven 

Is sapphired o’er with stars, that ne’er grow dim— 
May think upon his God—and worship only Him. 


Then, though I see like rainbow tints, depart 

Visions whose beauty words may never tell, 

And feel, e’en now, that solitude of heart, 

Which none may know—save him who says, farewell! 
To some loved being, who, a holy spell 

Hath flung about her presence—T’will impart 

A soothing influence, to think that God 


Disposeth all events—and ’tis his gentle rod. E. 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
No. XXII. 
MAMMON’S OWN. 


Original. 


“The love of money is the root of uli evil.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


; : , ois 
Released from confinement, Hargrave breathed once mere earthly about her, save her humanity, while, in the 


the fresh air, and gazed again on the beauties of nature. De- 
praved as was his character—the obedient slave of a “besetting 
sin,” he nevertheless had a relish for the glories of creation. 
Of a poetic temperament, he loved to linger in the untrodden 
Tecesses of a forest er wander along the banks of a meander- 


ing stream, What effort of art, in his eye, was equal to the | piety had added to her loveliness and heightoned her attrac- 
What painting so fine as the pencillings of | ‘ 
What music so soft as the low notes of the | 


works of God? 
the Creator? 

feathered choir, so loud and noble as the rushing storm or the 
continued pean of the ocean? Far away did he wali till the 
shades of evening closed upon him and compelled him to seck 
a shelter. Tie next day came. Fair rose the sun upon it in 
his grandeur, and melodiously did the birds sing its welcome 


return. Hargrave’s first business was to visit the corpse of 
his mother. Asccrtaining, without trouble, the place of her jj 


death, he hastened to it, and hour after hour did he sit at the 
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mother, his own ingratitude, his aberrations from the path of 
duty, and the bitter fruits of sin—how must these things have 
employed his reflections and depressed his spirit! How 
must he have sighed again for the days of childhood and wished 
to begin life anew? or rather, might he not have regretted that 
he had had a being? Might he not have wept that he ever 
was born? Overcoine by his emotions, he left the house late 
in the afternoon and determined to seek some region where 
reflection would cease to harrow up bis feelings, and the worm- 

bod of penitence would no more be tasted. He could not 
iin to behold the interment of his mother. He could not 
think of seeing his father nor even Eliza, his earliest playmate 
and only sister. Away he -went, hardly knowing whither, 
through wood and field, over hill and dale, passing town and 
village, at one time half mad, at another reasonable, but always 
goaded and stung by that king of furies—remorse. 

The ill-fated man at last terminated his wanderings in one 
of our western villages. He there accidentally met with an 


| old friend who had known him at college. With that true 
| kindness that generally characterises the behavior of one class- 


mate towards another, he took him by the hand, and finding 
him to be in destitute circumstances, furnished him with the 


| requisite means and procured for him a lucrative situation. 


He was also introduced in his friend’s family—shared in the 
hospitalities of their table and received all the attentions that 
ample means and warm hearts could bestow. Change 
of scenery, new company, and the lapse of time soon restored 
the tone of Hargrave’s mind. He*lived only in the present. 


"I'he past and future weresto him as though they»were not. 


Memory and Imagination, twin-sisfers, resigned their offices 
and folded themselves in each othér’s embrace.’ \ 

Years had fled since Hargrave’s introduction intothe family 
of Mr. Mentor. The world had prospered with him and he 
now found himself in the possession of a large fortune. Hon- 
est and dishonest means he had adopted to amassit. Wealth 
had been his grand pursuit. His affection for it remained un- 
abated. It had, indeed, become stronger. Every generous 
feeling—every tender emotion was swallowed up in that pas- 
sion that will not have a rival—a passion which monopolizes 
the whole soul. If thoughts of other days ever crossed his 
mind he would quickly banish them, and if a tear involunta- 
rily forced itself into his eye at the recollection of his mother 
he would hastily wipe it away and think of something else. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Mentor had an cnly danghtcr. No pains had becn 

spared in her education and no means of her improvement ne- 


But, above all, her mind and heart were of no common order, 
An enthusiastic imagination would perhaps have scen nothisg 
fervor of | 
| her feelings, the purity of her thoughts, and the siuccrity of 
her attachments, it would have recognised the features of an 


; angel—the lineaments of a higher, unfil!en yrder of beings. 


x ; : ‘ - 
She was deficient in nothing that cen vive a charm to a 


young lady. Beautiful and amiable cg she was by nature, | 


| tions. 
Hargrave had often seen ¢.nd admired her. 





his for so holy a feeling? He, however, determined to addvess | 
her. What motives actuated him the reader will know when | 
he is informed that she was already wealthy aad expected soon 
to obtain on iramense sum uf money by the death of her aunt, 
With tbat address and flattery which always belonged to him, 
Hargrave succeeded in winning her affections, and many were 
the promises which he made of ctcrnal constancy and faithful 








side of that lifeless mass lost in meditation. What thoughts respect. We abhor impurity of motive under any circum- 
must then have flitted across his brain! How must former || ssiances; but if they be more detestable at one time than an- 
days have passed in review before him! The love of h | other—if, as the springs of action, they be viewed with more 








l 
ithe throne of God. 


jenzagedness, and off did the soft light of the rising moon be- 
jhold her breathing forth her. petitions for the conversion of 
I cannot sy || 

} that he loved her, for what. room was there insuch a heart as | 





disgust when they produce disastrous effects, then must sinis- 
ter motives, in a matter so important and sacred as this, be 
looked upon as abominable in the highest degree. 

Alas! the credulity of woman! They seem to be made ior 
confidence. Their innocence generally prevents them from 
having designs, and hence they suspect none in others. They 
hearken to the bewitching tones of the deceivér, and on his 
syren song base the fabric of their happiness. ‘They risk their 
all in a frail bark on a dangerous sea. When will the suffer- 
ings of their sex teach them that profession is not principle— 
promises not feclings! Laura Mentor believed, implicitly be- 
lieved the declarations of Hargrave, encouraged his suit, and 
finally rewarded it with her hand. With the unreservedness 
of first attachment she gave him the heart where holiness was 
enshrined and benevolence lived, and pledged herself to be his 
forever. Unhappy girl! Better far that her guileless spirit 
had lossened its earthly bands and passed away before it formed 
such a resolution. Better far that her lips had been com- 
pressed in the silence of the tomb before they gave utterance 
to such a sentence; 

Marriage is usually the “finis” of all love stories. Here 
the writer pronounces his parting benediction and bids the 
reader “adieu,” leaving his excited imagination to conjecture 
the residue of the history of those whom he had so closely 
followed. Here the novelist lays down his pen and gongratulatcs 
himself on the completion of his works. ‘This is the fipish- 
ing stroke—this is the cap-stone of the building., We be 
leave to carry the kind reader a little farther and make hi 
acquainted with family scenes. © ' as 

The marriage of Laura could not have been more unfortu- 
nate than it was. When he found her safe in his possession, 
her husband immediately declined in his attentions to her. He 
felt no concern for her comfort—he strove not to promote her 
peace. Had he only exerted himself as much to perpetuate 
her friendship and love as he had done to secure it, all would 
have been well, So far from doing this, he entirely overlooked 
her. His false character was laid aside as no longer neces- 
sary and his true one appeared in all its hideous and startling 
deformity. When the fearful truth first burst upon her mind 
that she had been ensnared, Laura was overwhelmed with sor- 
row. She saw, in one moment, the vision of her bliss dis- 
solve away—her hopes all wrecked—her trust betrayed. The 
deep sighs casne from her bosom and sounded like the knell 
of the departed, and freely fell her burning tears. She knew, 
however, of one source of solace, and though she had never 
felt sorrow before, she was well aware of the fact that, at the 


iglected. Her person was fine and her manners interesting. || tuerey scat, she could find relief. Thither she went, and truly 


did she realize the correctness of the assertion—“Earth has. no 
sorrow that Heaven cannot cure.” 

Resigned, so fur as she could be, to her unpleasant condition, 
Laura endeavored to soften the roughness of her husband, 


land in spite of the darkness of the prospect, she cherished the 
» »pe that better times and happier days would come, From 


the secrecy of the closet did her prayers arise in his behalf to 
The first beans of the sun witnessed her 


ijargrave. He, however, only grew worse. He loved nothing 
—tlought of nothing, and hoped for nothing but money. He 
taliced of it by day and dreamed of it by night. It was hi 
ali ia all. 

About this time the agony of Laura was increased by the 
loss of her brother, once the friend and associate of her hus- 





band. For the recovery of his health he had gone to sea, and 
on his homeward voyage, with the bill-summits of his own 
laad rising up before him in full view, he had been lost. Ina 
gale the ship struck and nearly all perished. Poignant as this 
distress was, it did not come alone; for Mr. Mentor was killed 
soon after by lightning. While Laura was almogt overwhelmed 
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with grief Mrs. Mentor evinced a becoming for titude. She] 
struggled against the tide that threatened her destruction, and | 
though she was all alive to feeling, still she restrained it with- | 
in proper bounds. She had been schooled in sorrow. Her 
whole life had been a series of trials. ‘There are countries in 


the natural world where winter holds an almost undisputed i 
she plead with hin, until he consented to letitremain, That 


and load the air with fragrance—where the sun just looks for || piano was endeared to her by many tenderest associations. It 


reign—where spring never walks forth to scatter her flowers 


a while at the coldness of the clime and hastens away to avoid 
the view. So it is in the moral world. There are individuals | 
who seldom feel the genial sunshine. They have but one 
season and that is cheerless winter. 

Ignorant of the real character of Hargrave, Mrs. Mentor) 
placed the affairs of the estate, then somewhat involved in his | i 


hands. This offered him a fine opportunity of grstifying his | 
sordid propensities, and hence he gladly embraced it. Through | 
his adroitness he succeeded in defrauding the widow and daugh- 
ter toa large amount. He paid the debts partially, and after 
collecting a vast quantity of funds, unceremoniously departed 
with the money in his possession. Baser conduct never was per- 
formed. In the depth of her affliction the widow tarned had to 
him for support and advice—gave the whole business into his | 
hands, and this was the result. “Ah!” exclaimed she, “IT never! 
supposed him capable of such an action. Truc it is, “the love | 
of money is the rovt of all evil.” 

Reduced to a state of abject poverty by this sudden change | 
in their circumstances, the widow and her daughter broug ht| 
their minds to bear it aright. ‘Taught by the Bible to regard 
all such occurrences as Providential, they submitted without al 
murmur, kissing the rod that chastened them, and confiding in | 
the promise, “I will never leave thee.” They had borne pros. 
perity without intoxication, and hence they could sustain ad. || 


versity without being crushed. i 
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‘The sheriff, accustomed as he was to scenes of dismay, | 
could not withstand her appeal. He turned away to weep 
and only said, “they shall not be taken.” 

The daughter who had maintained silence through the above 


her piano. With all the earnestness of female eloquence did 


| was connected with her father’s memory; for how often had 
she played it forhim! How often had its music restored calm- 
| ness to his perturbed spirit! How often had he reclincd on 


and the name and virtues of her brother were recorded on it. 


'| And her forgetting husband—traitorous as he had been, she | 


could not separate him from it. It brought to her recollection 
the times when she would sit before it, and by its music strive 
| to bring him to purity and honor. How then could she part 
with it? Their situation was then changed from bad to worse. 
| Providence, however, destined it to be improved. Ina few || 
days they received a letter from an old friend enclosing them || 
| several hundreds of dollars, wh’ch he had borrowed some years 





prior to Mr. Mentor’s dissolution. ‘This of course was highly || 


acceptable and seasonable. It banished want and care again | 
'| from their humble dw elling and lit up, once more, their coun- 
tenances with pleasant smiles. 

CHAPTER VI. 

It was a night in the early part of November. Hardly a | 
star looked down from its heavenly home to observe the trans- 
'| actions of earth. The wind whistled among the leafless trees || 
and wrestled with their aged boughs. No other sound dis. || 
turbed the stillness. Nature seemed to be reposing as if to | 
renew her strength. Midnight’s hour had passed and still the | 


conversation then requested the sheriff to permit her to keep | 


the sofa and listened to its soothing tones! Other associations | 
|| too, clustered around it. The unsorrowing hours of her girlhood | 


‘and ec covering it as well as they could with stones and brush, 

‘they prepared to return to their hiding place with their booty, 

Though the mail was smaller than usual it contained a large 
{amount of money. Dividing it between them, the robbers 
agreed to part, after pledging themselves never to betray each 
|| other or reveal the secret. But what are the pledges of such 
||/men? What sanctity do they attach toa promise? Interest 
is all they care for, and if a sacrifice of principle, honesty and 
|friendship is necessary for the advancement of that interest, 
'they make it without the least compunction. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Never had the court room of been so crowded as it 
was the time of which we now speak. Not a place was va. 
cant. Young and old, male and female, rich and poor were 
promiscuously mingled together. An exciting case was on 
|trial. It had progressed for several days and its close was 
soon expected. Had the reader been present on that occasion 
he would have seen at the bar two men, totally unlike each 
other. One was slovenly in his dress and careless of his ap. 

| pearance, rough and uncouth both in his exterior and interior, 
The other was just the reverse. The ease of his manners, the 
| character of his replies to questions; in a word, all appertain- 
| ing to him impressed the spectator with the idea of respecta- 
bility and superiority once possessed. His outward deport- 
| ment was prepossessing, but within what passions, furious and 
| angoverned passions, dwelt. 
A lady was before tbe court. In a scarcely audible tone 
| she was giving in her testimony. That testimony was unfa- 
|| vorable to the prisoner. There was something in her manner 
| that seemed to evince a great reluctance to criminate the con- 














'victs by her evidence, and as she proceeded to state the oc- 
‘currence as she beheld it, she repeatedly stopped, deeply af. 
fected by her own declarations. That lady was the wife of 


It was on a mild evening in the month of May, that the’ mail stage toiled up the mountain’s side. Driver and horses | 1, arraigned Hargrave. She was in the stage when the rob- 


forsaken Laura sat near an opened casement and watched the, 
broken slumbers of her only child. It had reached its third) 
summer—was as beautiful and cherub-like as the eye ever saw | 
—a living portrait of its mother. But disease had fixed itself 
upon him, and already all hope of his recovery had departed. 
All that medicine and nursing could do had been done, but 
without effecting any alteration for the better. The sun was 
just setting when he opened his eyes and feebly raised his 
arms towards his youthful mother. He tried to speak but 
could not; and turning his head to his mother’s bosom, breathed 
slow and heavy. The chill was on him. The sweat stood on 
his forehead—his eyes were wild and his lips of a livid hue. | 





He breathed again—then again—and the spirit was gone, Ex-; 
pected as this event was, Laura had tried to fortify her mind; 
for it. She had even fancicd that she could see it without an-! 
guish; for, in her condition, she thought it better for him to) 
die. But when the blow was struck—when she saw the seal | 
of death upon the countenance where the play of fancy and} 





the smile of goodness still lingered, she gave way to her emo-| 
tions and showered her tears on the features of the dead. Why | 
should we sigh for the youthful dead? Why should we regret 
their removal from trouble and pain to a land where immor- 
tality flows in the streams, ripens in the fruits, and breathes 
in the air? Who would not 1ather see the bud nipped by the) 
frost than the blossom? Happy they who are privileged to 
leave the earth in the freshness of youth and enter heaven ere 


their innocence is lost: 
CHAPTER V. 


Time had numbered several years in his course since Mrs. 





Mentor and Laura had met with their misfortunes. A brighter || him. But they heard him not. They persisted in their de- 


'| ful struggles did not last long, for the robbers overpowered || 
him, dragged him from his seat, and bound him to a tree, 
|| There were but two passengers in the stage; the one an inva- 
lid gentleman, and the other a feeble female, both unarmed || 
|| and unable to offer the least resistance. Finding themselves | 
thus easily in the possession of their object, the robbers quickly || 
|| removed the mail and, loosening the horses, started them for- 


shivered in the cold and hastened on to the ncighboring tav. | 
ern. 

They had ascended nearly to the summit of the mountain 
when the driver discovered that impediments had been put in 
the way. Fearing the cause he quickened the speed of his 
horses and attempted to overcome them. His efforts, how-| 
ever, were entirely unavailing, for the snare had been laid with 
so much care that it could not fail to entangle him. Hardly |) 
had he reached it when two men leaped from an adjoining 
thicket and fiercely attacked him. He knew their design, but, 
nevertheless, despite of the death that threatened him, he 
maintained his seat and urged his horses forward. His faith- 


ward without disturbing the individuals within the stage. || 
When the passengers had partially recoved from their fright 
they found themselves safe at the toll-gate with no other loss 
than that of tranquility and sleep. 

After the robbers had opened the mail and hastily examined 
its contents, they returned to the driver and found him in the 
position they had left him. Apprehending their intended 
course the poor man begged most affectingly for his life. 
For the sake of his wife and children, and for the sake of his 
soul, which was unfit for death, he entreated them to spare || 





day had dawned—many of their ubstacles had been removed || terminations, and even while he was addressing their sympa- 
—old debts settled, and all things seemed cheering. The)\thics and relating the forlorn condition of his family, they 
world, thought they, was not one wide waste. The desert had |) shot him through the heart and sent his soul from that dark 


its roses, and so had life its green and sunlit spots. The voice || mountain’s side, into a dreaded eternity. 


of their gladness was soon, however, hushed; for another unan- 
ticipated event darkened again their prospects. A relentless 
creditor, whom they had supposed satisfied, came upon them 


and urged his demands. Remonstrance was useless. In vain|| subject.” 


did they state their desolate condition; in vain did they ad-| 


dress his benevolence and appeal to the kind feelings of his| in alow tone. “Besides, I never wish inanimate nature to 
nature. Stoic as he was, he had no heart that the sight of female| witness my crimes any more than possible. I remember that || ! 
When the sheriff visi-|| the evening star once saw me commit a horrid act, and I| 
ted them to execute his order he found the mother and daugh-| never looked at that star afterwards that it did not recall that 


misery and helplessness could touch. 


ter in deep distrest. They made no resistance to a seizure of| 
their little remaining property.. They only desired to seabie 
a few necessary articles that they selected. 

“Leave me,” said the mother, “yonder loom, for it is the 
only thing that supplies me with my daily bread. While 


“Few stars out to-night!” exclaimed one of the murderers. 
“So much the better,” was the reply. 


“Darkness accords with our actions;” responded the other 





crime. I have gazed upon it from the ocean’s placid breast, 
and I have viewed it from the window of my quict cottage, 
and it has ever brought that scene beforeme. It wasasecond 


conscience. My sin is written on it.” 
“Hush this! hush this! hear that noise! What can it be?” 





these hands can work it I shall not starve. And this Bible, || interrupted the other. 


sir, take it not, I entreat you. Other springs of comfort have! 
become dry, but this is perennial. Other lights have gone out,| 
but this sheds it radiance around my footsteps! My Bible; sir, 
do not sell it, and a widow’s blessing shall be on your head.” 


They did hear a sound, but under other circumstances it 
would not have affected them. Guilt is all eye and all ear. It 
sees causes of alarm—it hears frightful sounds where none in 
reality exist. Throwing the driver’s body over a precipice 


bery was committed—saw the prisoners—recognized in one 


| her former companion, and was then deciding their fate by 
|her own testimony. ‘Trouble and misfortune had not quenched 
iher love, and hence her distress may be imagined when she 


had to condemn him by her statements. He had injured—he 

had ruined her; but, notwithstanding, it was all overlooked, 

and one feeling of kindness pervaded her brokeu heart. 
Various circumstances had led to the arrest of Hargrave. 


| Something especially that dropped from the lips of his asso- 
'ciate determined the judgment of the public mind and induced 
‘his apprehension. The result of the trial the reader has al- 


ready anticipated. Facts so striking could not err. There 
could have been but one opinion on the snbject. 
* * * x * * * 

It was a cold, blustering morning, in the middle of March, 
that Hargrave and his companion paid the penalty of the law, 
The gallows was erected on the summit of a hill that thous- 
ands might have an opportunity of seeing the end. At the 


‘appointed hour they were conducted to the fatal spot, attended 
|, by several ministers and guarded by a military band. Few 


were the words that fell from their lips. Hargrave, particu- 


jlarly, was deeply agitated. Every nerve seemed to be un- 
istrung—every limb trembled. His confinement had wasted 


him away to a mere shadow, and there he stood, the wreck of 
what he once was. Just before the rope was put around his 
neck he turned to the large concourse of spectators and faintly 
said, “The love of money is the root of all evil.” In a short 
time after his soul, together with that of his wicked associate, 


| had entered into that world where retribution waits to appoint 
the sinful their awful doom. 


Immediately under the gallows Hargrave was buried. Un- 
blessed in life, he was unhonored in his grave. No affection 


|e’er performed a pilgrimage to his tomb—no friendship ever 


watered it with its tears. The grass refused to grow around 


|it, and the wild flowers withered above it. It was shunned by 


“Why, Hargrave, why? I should like more light on the /every traveller, and if, by chance, the school-boy strayed near 
J ’ i a & | 


it he would hasten quickly away. And often did the super- 
stitious in the neighborhood say that the hollow winds, as they 


\swept by it, howled the inscription of his head-stone: “rue 


LOVE OF MONEY IS THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL.” Ae As 
———<———————————————_——_ | 


LINES, 


Original. 


Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the living waters.—Isaiah. 


O weary traveller in a world of bitterness and woe, 

Come to the living waters, which from heavenly fountains flow; 
Drink of the precious stream, and ye shall never thirst again, 
And love and peace shall fill your heart, and joy succeed to pain. 


Come to the living waters, as they gently murmur by, 

Meandering through this vale of tears to regions in the sky— 

Come to the living waters—oh! eagerly draw nigh, 

And change this sad and sickly life for immortality. J. M. Je 
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MEN AND THINGS, 


Original. 


The world is mine oyster.—Shakspeare. 
VI. 

Why is it that we instinctively beget a prejudice or form a 
good opinion of a person the moment we put our eyes upon 
him, if there be not something in the physiognymy of man 
indicative of his character dispositions and talents? As soon 
as we behold the face of an individual, its expressions and the 
emotions of his countenance, his general size, and exterior 
mien, we form almost involuntarily a good or bad opinion of 
of him without having any previous knowledge of him at all. 
Every one no doubt has noticed this to be a fact and it hap- 
pens daily: but our judgments thus formed are not always cor- 
rect; for who has not made a favorable opinion of a man in 
this prima facie manner and afterwards found he had commit- 
ed a great blunder; and who has not unfavorably viewed a per- 
son and on becoming intimately acquainted with him, had 
cause of regret for having entertaned unjust thoughts of him 
and which are found difficult of removal from the bosom that 
engendered them. ‘There must be something in man’s appeatr- 
ance, which we regard as an infalible guide to judge of him, 
or why do we place such implicite reliance on our judgments 
so formed. Our judgments may be warped soas to form con- 
clusions from previously received impressions analagous to 
the present, yet the disposition to confide in its dictates seems 


to be independent of any thing like thought or reason. 


VII. 
How shall we acrount for the difference in the inclinations 


and dispositions of men, unless we admit that there is an ori- 
ginal conformation both of body and of mind which distin- 
guishes one from another? We behold one man attentively ob- 
serving the occurrance of phenomena, and another profoundly 
engaged in ascertaining their causes. One man pursues one 
course of conduct and another diametrically the opposite. It 
will not do to say that man isa creature of circumstances, 
and is governed by their influences; this to a certain extent is un- 
doubtedly true, but will not sufficiently explain the differences 
we perceive. Children may be raised up in precisely the 
same manner; the greatest attention may be paid to bring 
them up in the same way and instruct them in the same 
branches of education, still there will he a vast difference in 
their acquirements; which can be accounted for only by ad- 
mitting that there is a difference establisned by the Creator 
himself, no doubt for the purpose of producing that harmony 
in the world which such a disposition is calculated to estab- 
lish. Circumstances indeed may exert a great influence in| 
modifying and controling to a certain extent a man’s habits, 
opinions, and predilections, yet independent of their almost} 
ungovernable influences we find many who rise superior to 
them, and persue a contrary course to that which others would 
if similarly situated. 





VIII. 
“Selfwill” says an author “is so ardent and active that it} 
will break a world to peices to make a stool to sit upon.” | 
Obstinacy and determination to pursue their own inclinations 
are so characteristic of some men, that we seldom oppose them | 
in their intentions and designs unless they intimately con- | 
cern ourselves,and we suffer them to proceed in their own course | 
of sclf-suficiency until their career is ended by failure or pros- | 
tration of their wicked schemes: for “there are not a few vices | 
which carry a sword in their hand and cut a man off before | 
his time.” Callous indeed must the heart of that man be, who | 
will never be brought to reflect on his own misconduct; and | 
blinded must he be not to see that the world notices his car- | 
riage. 





IX. | 
The saying of Solon “know thysclf”is one of the best pre. | 


cepts ever propounded to man. How important it is that every 
one should know himself, but alas how few turn their eyes on! 
the mirror of their minds and see their own reflected images? | 
We frequently know a great deal more of others than of our. | 
selves, for we cannot see those faults which we oursclves are 

guilty of as plain as we can discover deficiences in others, | 
Often do we in our own expericnce verify the adage, “strain at! 
a gnat and swallow a camel,” yet we would not brook its| 
being applicd to us, although we are so ready to accuse others | 
of it. It should be the paramount object of man to find out | 
the secret springs of action in himself, to ascertain why he, 


is so prone to be influenced in the manner he is; and to be | 





angry passions of his heart. 
| 


€ver prepared to array his moral powers in hostility to the| 

Thus he would be enabled | 
to be always approbated by his fellow, andfulfil one great end | 
of his being. wW. | 





A salt spring in Missouri, it is said, is more potent in its 
medicinal effects, than those of Saratoga. 


PARTINGS. 


Original. 


Didst ever part from that dear group, 
Known and beloved through childhood’s years, 
And point thy course to distant port, 
Without some heavy painful tears? 
If, midst the clasp of faithful hand-, 
Or half told words of sad adieu— 
No sigh has fallen—no outward show 
Of thoughts which in thy bosom grew, 
Yet when thy brow at evening still, 
Bent musing 0’er the vessel’s side— 
How have the tears of deep regret 
Flown mingling with the homeward tide! 


And when upon that distant shore, 

Without one friend to call thine own, 
Dark thoughts into the mind have stolen, 

And made thee feel thyself alone— 
When on the ear of fancy came 

That voice which Jull’d thine infancy— 
And all the songs thy sister sang, 

Were floating by thee wild and free; 
How hast thou turned with many a sigh, 

To that dear home, far, far away— 
And longed, aside its door and hearth, 

To linger but one fleeting day! 


Didst ever leave a beauteous girl, 

Of speaking eyes and jetty hair— 
One thou hast loved through many a day, 

When earth was bright and skies were fair? 
Nor felt, when caine the last farewell, 

In tones of sadness, on that hour, 
Within thy feelings lowest depth, 

The strugglings of a fearful power? 
How hast thy heart grown sick and faint, 

Beneath that deep and cruel blow, 
And slowly torn itself away 

With many a pang of hopeless woe! 


And when the latest parting words, 
So dearly cherished, all are o’er— 
When on the blue and boundless sea, 
Thy form is borne to distant shore; 
How hast thou left thy restless couch 
At midnight watch, to think aud weep, 
To gaze upon the sickly moon, 
Careering o’er the angry deep. 
O, if one pang in that late hour 
Burst o’er thy worn and weary heart— 
Did it not spring from that dark thought, 
So lately breathed “we part—we part!”? 


STANZAS TO CALANTHE. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


if, TRISTO. 


Origiual. 


Upon a gentle even, 

When hushed the winds of night, 

And starry eyes of heaven, 

Look down with timid light, 
Thine eyes they see, 
How bright they be, 

And weep their dewy tears, 
That orbs on earth, 
Should e’er give forth 

A purer light than theirs. 

When daylight’s fading lustre 

Is o’er the western skies, 

And ‘round the sunset cluster 

The evneing’s rosy dyes, 
Those heavens blush, 
That in its flush, 

Thy cheek excels tnem so, 
And draw night’s wide, 
Dark veil to hide 

Their less transparent glow. 


When in the blooming bower, 
Spring’s garland thou dost wreathe, 
While o’er each fair young flower, 
The southern zephyrs breathe, 
Thy mouth they think, 
Arose or pink, 
And taste its fragrant air, 
But sigh to meet 
A breath more sweet, 
Than all their odors there. 





MY MOTHER'S GRAVE, 
Original. 


Perhaps a frail memorial, yet sincere, 

Not scorned in heaven though little noticed here.—Cowper. 
There is one spot upon the earth my spirit yearns to see, 
Though far, though very far across the ocean waves it be: 
And [ would smile upon the storm and all its terrors brave, 
If I could reach that sacred spot—it is my mother’s grave. 


There I would lie me down and weep, and dream of joys gone by— 
Of the pleasures of my early days that never cost a sigh, 

And I would tend the little mound, with fond and jelous care, 

And take away the smallest weed and plant sweet roses there. 


O were she now, as once she was, the pride of love and grace, 
How would my heart exulting throb to meet her fond embrace, 
And I should then forget my care, my sorrow, and distress, 
Reposing ia the pleasures of maternel tenderness. 3. Mo Je 
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“DISJECTA MEMBRA.” 


BY IL TRISTO. 


Original, 


* TTome, sweet, sweet home.”? 

How often have we seen the young lady led away by some 
brainless, soulless, wire-waisted fop from the group of fashion and 
gaiety to the music stool with the mineing request, “will Miss 
- be so good as favor us with Home?” and how have we sat 

in agony while the busy fingers ran over the keys and the words 
passed from the parting lips of the fair one with a nonchalance 
really terrifying! Now there are a few airs, gentle reader, and 
very few, for which we entertain a strong and glowing admi- 
ration; nay, which we venerate and revere, and we cannot 
command our nervous equilibrium any more under the un- 
timed or unskilful performance of “Home, sweet home” than 
could we should a friend, dear and valued, be torn piecemeal 
by our side. On occasions of the character referred to, we 
would not be understood as blaming the ladies; no, no; dear, 
innocent creatures! They are forced to repeat sentiments 
which it is impossible for them to feel at the time. But we 
can have no patience with the great whisker-greasing, hair- 
curling, street-walking dandy. We always itch to kick the 
fellow, or jerk him from the parlor to his home in the gutter. 
It is not in the drawing room of our own father’s house with the 
jsound of happy voices ringing in our ears that the purity and 
tenderness of this matchless song may be felt. The wanderer 
who, torn for the first time from the hills and valleys of his 
native land becomes a stranger in a strange place, can 
alone know and appreciate its true force. Laid upon his couch 
in the still hour of midnight, far from the smiles that glad- 
dened his infancy and the tones of affection which soothed his 
later years, “Home, swect homme,” whether wafted to his ear 
on the rich voice of the serenade or in the mellow notes of 
the distant flute, is at once swect and overpowering. “Home!” 
and as it dies away association awakes in the mind and leads 
the thoughts of the rover back through years gone forever, 
Again, in the freshness of boyhood, he lingers in the bowers, 
on the hills, and by the streams, where his fathers played be- 
fore him. How fair was that day! How doubly dear 
for the darkness which has clustered around it. A mother, 
a father, a sister are there. There are the faces seen and loved 
for so many years. He turns upon his pillow to contrast the 
picture with his present situation, A wanderer in foreign 
lands, gazing with the eye of a mere curious observer upon 
|the hills and plains which surround him. No thrill of na- 
|tivity passes through his breast. His eye lingers for a mo- 
‘ment, but no familiar smiles greet his presence-—no open arms 
| welcome him. A stranger ina strange land, and as the thought 
‘anid through his mind, with the emphasis of feeling he 
shouts back the response, “Home, sweet, sweet home; there is 
no place like home! There is no place like home!” 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Death lies on her like the untimely frost, 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field.— Romeo and Juliet. 


I knew her well. She was the life of the village—the joy 
of her companions—the pride of her friends. In the period of 
budding womanhood she lavished her love upon one who grew 
up by her side at the fulness of female affection. * * * * 

On the evening of the day preceding that on which Charles 
was about to embark for Europe, at an early hour, ere the 

first star had burst from the calm sky of the west, the young 
man stopped at the ancient domicile of Mrs. B——, and offering 
his arm to the heart-stricken Mary, walked forth to the verge 
of a wood which skirted his native village. The silent emo- 
tions of the heart, as they moved slowly on; spoke a language 
louder than words. Hitherto they had loved beneath the sun- 
lit arch of an unclouded sky; but the day of struggle had at 
length arrived. Dark clouds gathered in the horizon of their 
|| hopes. They must soon be separated. They knew and felt 
} it. We heard not the half-uttered words which were breathed 
under the arching trees and by the softly moving stream; but 
' we saw her an hour after. Hereyes were still wet with tears; 
|| but there was a momentary gleam of sunshine mingled with 
ithe melancholy of her features. It was the star of hope twink- 
| ling through the storm of uncertainty and grief. * * * 
| T'was rumored that Mary would soon become Mrs, 
During an absence of twelve months from the village of —— 
I heard nothing of the casualties which were agitaing that 
little realm. 

On my return I learned that Charles was nomore. He had 
died of a fever in France. The effect of the intelligence, as 
may be conceived, was electrical upon his devoted Mary. In- 
stantly the signet of the last enemy was upon her brow. She 
drooped and withered in a moment. Like the delicate flower 
which has looked up to the sun for its life and beauty, 
when that orb has sunken to rest will fold its calyx and die. 
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So she who was dependant for the bloom of her cheek and the 
joy of her life upon his smiles when the sun of his existence 
went down in death fell and faded from the earth. 
LINES. 
Fresh was the bloom thy temples wore 
When smiling peace within that eye, 
I saw thee at thy mother’s door 
Gazing upon the evening sky. 
I knew thy thoughts were o’er the sea 
With him so fondly dear to thee. 


Beneath the ’kerchief on thy breast 
A rosy colored letter lay 
Lulling the anxious heart to rest, 
As twilight lutls the busy day. 
It told of health and joy and love 
Which hills and rivers could not move. 


*T was said that, ere the autumn sear 
Should pluck the color from the rose 
Or sing the spirit of the year 
Into its winter of repose, 
That he would speed him o’er the sea 
To take thy hand and rest with thee. 


‘Time passed away—the summer died— 
Its fragrant breath had left the earth, 

And o’er her grave the chill winds sigh’d, 
And autumn brown had known her birth. 

I thought of thee and walked away | 
To where the quict mansion lay. 


Upon the door the house-dog dozed, | 
But o’er him hung the symbol dark; 

I saw the window shutters closed, 
And, waiting near the door to hark, 

I heard the weeper’s trembling tone 

Break through those halls so drear and lone! 


Go, lone one, to th.t bridal bed, 
From which thou never wilt arise 
Till heaven’s loud trump shall wake the dead 


| 
I And is it the privilege of mortals, sinful and polluted as they 
| 
one. The sweetness of connubial felicity and the tenderness 
|| of friendship’s tie are trifling when compared with it. There 


| our earthly love may be, that love is soon broken. The closet 
||ties are severed! Friends are torn from friends—parents from 







I —_———Like a weed, 
Flung from the rock on ocean’s waves 
‘To sail where’er the surge may beat or tempest’s breath prevail. 


Let the condition of the believer in an universal providence 
ibe contrasted with the state of such a man, and how advanta- 
-geous does it appear! Taught by the sacred volume to regard 

every thing as the wish and ordering of the Supreme Being, 
‘he murmurs not at his fate. If his cup be bitter he refuses 
‘not to drink it. Clouds may lower over his head—wocs may 
| fall upon him—schemes may fail—but he is secure. He is 
invulnerable. No dart can pierce him, for he is clothed in the 

panoply of God and defended effectually on every side. He 

knows that He who sent sorrow can quickly remove it when 
‘it has accomplished [is purpose. He believes that the power 
which sent forth the winds can restrain their fury and 
‘bind them in submission, and that the breath which kindled 
the lightning can easily directs its course. I never look upon 
such a character without sentiments approaching reverence. 
I look upon him as a moral hero, decked with a brighter lau- 
rel that a conqueror ever wore. I look upon him as I gaze upon 
la rock, at whose base the irritated waves dash but upon whose 
| elevated summit the glad sunlight rests. 


“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN.” 
‘are, to be brought into the above delightful relation? May 
they feel towards God as a child to a father? Yes, it is so, 
| Of all the unions which exist between us here, is there one 
'so pure in its nature and so glorious in its effects as this? Not 


is one peculiarity belonging to it that is attached to no other 
' connection, and that is the eternity of its duration. Warmas 





To meet their Maker in the skies. 
The joys of earth with thee are past, 


| 
Its sorrows too have ceased at last. | 
| 
| 
| 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 


Original. 





A FUTURE STATE. 

H{appily for the interests of virtue the doctrines of a future 
state has a most powerful advocate in the conscience of every 
individual. Where is the necessity for a labored train of ar- 
gumentation to sustain it? Evidence the most convincing ex- 
ists in each mind. Let any one listen to the language of hope | 
and fear. Let him view, in their true light, the ceaseless as. | 
pirations that rise toward heaven—the dissatisfaction with the | 
present, and the earnest grasping at the future, and he will not | 
be left in karkness or doubt on this subject. We have in our- | 
selves the faithful witnesses of our immortality. They are| 
interwoven in our very constitution—they make a part of our | 
inward frame. 

Skeptics may invest this matter with as much gloom as_| 
they please. Corrupt philosophy may start its objection. Cas- 
uists may reason their lives away in efforts to prove the im- 
possibility ef the independent and everlasting being of the | 
soul. What are all their objections? Who can believe ther | 
when, from within, there sounds a voice more emphatic, de- | 
claring our immortality? Not at one time—not in one state | 
does this monitor speak. We hear it when the mind is as 
tranquil as the sleeping lake. We hear it when the storms | 
of passion agitate us—when the elements within rise in their 
terror and conyulse the prison that confines them. We hear| 


it in the time of prosperity moderating our wishes and reproving |, world—her paths are the only paths of peace and safety—her | 


our worldly aaxictics: We hear it in the hour of adversity 
teaching submission and reconciliation by the promise of a 


more perfect state, We hear it in the visitations of Jehovah) than fine gold—she robs the bosom of all its fears and| 


when the dove-like spirit descends upon our hearts and ten- 


ders all its feelings. We hear it in the dreams of midnight || happy the man who wears her spotless vestments unsciled | 
+ 


when the souls revels in her native freedom independent of| 
sense and matter. Whether we pine unseen beneath the with- 


it. It is entirely out of his reach. What a source of percn- 





children, and husbands from their wives. Death breaks the | 
loords of the deepest affection. How different with this rela- 
|tion! Distance cannot interrupt it, 


Since God is every where, 
In the void waste as in the eity full. 


Nor can death disturbit. He numbersits destruction notamong 
his achievements. He gathers not a portion of his spoils from 


nial bliss is here! When troubles assail and danger affright, 
;how dear is the reflection that we have a Father in heaven! 
When our relatives are snatched from us here, where do we 
|look for support? There is but one answer: to our Fnther in| 
|heaven. If in life there be one joy richer than another, surely 
that joy is derived from “Our Father, in heaven.” And if, in| 
the music of Paradise, there be one note that swells higher 
than another, certainly that is to “Our Father, in heaven.” In 
the brightness of that world we shall hear our Father’s voice, | 
see our Father’s face, and rest our wearied frames on our 
Father’s bosom forever and ever. FLOARDO, 





RELIGION. 


BY Ss. J. H. 


Original. 


Religion, like the bow of Noah, is a divine and most beau. | 
| tious arch of promise; resting on the horizon on cither side the | 
| globe. She is the fairest spirit in the universe; she stands based | 
'on the Rock of Ages, and with her living arms would gladly en- 
| circle each inhabitant of earth—and like a lingering Lot looks | 
|with anxious eye, imploring each to fly to her for refuge, 
|Her ways are the only ways of pleasantness, known in the | 





peculiarity consists in shining brighter, and brighter unto the 
perfect day-she it is more precious than rubies—more desirable 


| doubts, and fills the soul with peace and joy. Happy, thrice | 


and undefiled in this life, for then in the resurrection morn, | 





ering influence of despair or fioat away over the realms of the 
future on the pinions of hope, we have an assurance that we | 


shall continue to live when our dust has mingled with the par- | 


ticles of: its kindred earth. 
PROVIDENCE. 
Our present happiness is closely connected with a belict’ in 


the doctrine of a providence. It is hardly possible for an un- || 


disturbed serenity of mind to be preserved independently of a | 
confidence in this truth, That man who discards the idea of 
a superintending providence has no real tranquility. His hap-| 
piness, if happiness he have, lies at the mercy of every oc- 
eurrences. Events sport with him as the winds with a feather. | 
He has no steadiness of feeling—no constancy of joy. In the 
strong language of Byron, he is 





which will be brilliant and beautiful, he shail be clad in the| 
|indestructible garments of 1mmortaity and sing with sweet | 


‘acclaim the funeral dirge of death as he rises, above a dis: 


| pelling power, and love, the great mainspring—the machine- 
ry when set in motion rolls believing mortals up to heavén. 











LIFE. 





OOS ONOMOoO 


| the request was immediately 
| solving world. Faith is the ballance wheel, Hope the pro-|| 


LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL, 
: No. V. 
BY W.N. Me. 


Original. 


Sunday, May 6th, 1833, 

This morning I was awakened from a blissful dream, by 
the heavy tramping of feet over head, and the hearty “yo 
heave ho,” of the sailors who were merrily getting in the 
anchor, preparatory to our start for Martinique I ascended 
on deck to take a parting glance at St. Lucia. In an amaz. 
ing short time the anchor was “apeak” the sails were loosed 
and hung in negligent folds from the yards, and when the 
order “hoist away,” was, given they rapidly rose and grace- 
fully bellied out to the wind, and wafted us to the deep blue 
waters of the changeful sea. We soon got out of the harbor 
and laid our course. The morning sun had just raised his 
head from his watery couch, and wrcathed in smiles the east. 
ern skies, while soft breezes gently fanned our cheeks and 
urged us onward to the destined port. I seated myself upon 
the taffrail, and cast “one long and lingering look” upon the 
fast receding land. My thoughts insensibly turned upon the 
occurrences of yesterday, again I felt the fears of the horrible 
death I had escaped, and again experienced the bouyant 
springings of hope, of life, and of gratitude. In fact I was 
getting into quite a sentimental frame of mind, and had I be- 
lieve commenced a panegyric upon the virtues of my little pet, 
whose life had paid the forfcit of my own culpable folly, when 
a slight tittering near me, and the exclamation of “I say Jack 
don’t his face look like the newly painted sides of a raal down 
easter, or a tattoed young Indian” effectually restored me to 
things that are: I hastily ran below to consult my glass, and 
sure enough, found that it presented no enviable appearance, 
the scratches that I had received in grounding on the beach 
were so perceptible that mortified vanity (a hem,) forbade 
another look. About 12 M. we came in full view of the is- 
land, and at 3 P. M. entered the harbor of its principal town, 
St. Peirre, the birth place of the gentle and well beloved Jo- 
sephine, Napoleon's first wife. It is handsomely laid off, the 
streets are all paved, and through the centre of them a stream 
of water is continually running, which empties into the sea, 
and carries with it, dirt &c. thus rendering them remarkably 
clean and neat; fountains are placed in different parts of the 
city, the most of which are surrounded with trees, thereby 
combining the useful and ornamental. There is a botanical 
garden kept by Mons. » Which contzins rare plants, 
fruits and flowers, in the centre is a fish pond, in which fish 
of various colors and the richest hues, may be seen sporting and 
glistening in the sunbeams. The island itself has within the 
past seventy years experienced the vicissitudes of war, per- 
haps in a very great degree; in 1762 it was taken by the Eng- 
lish, and in a short time recaptured by its former owners, the 
French—it was again captured in 1794 and 1809, but was 
at kngth, in 1815 when peace was declared between the 
two contending powers given up to the French, who now pos- 
scss It. 








Thursday, May 10th. 
This day I bade adieu to my old friend Capt. ‘Thomas, hav- 
ing made up my mind to join a party of Americans, who in- 
tend starting to-morrow for Dominica, we were I believe both 
much affected, he grasped my hand with true Ameiican 
warmt!, urged me to take good care of my health, wished me 
a happy return to my Father’s home and bade me “Gad specd.” 


|| Worthy old man, thy kindness to an invalid wanderer will be 
| long remembered with gratitude, and should an all wise Pro- 


vidence deeree-that we have parted, never to mect again upon 
the shores of time—when the troubles of life shall have ended 
oh, that we may be found standing ina blissful eternity “had 
iby the throne of Ged.” - 
Friday, May 11%. 

According to previous arrangement, 1a company with four 
ot five friends, I went on board a small “fore and after” of 
We fcund 





about twenty tons, that hed been ghartered for us. 
jon boord two French gentlemen, who approached and request 
jed permission to take passage with us to Dominica, of course 
granted; I was inuch strucs with 
their appearance, an air of melancholy or rather of deep sac- 
ness sat upon the countenance of the elder, whose age I 
|judged was about filty, his companpion, a young man of not 
more then twenty, was all life and vivacity, except occasional- 
ly when his eyes fell upon the pale and saddened face of 





Original. 
I threw a flower on the ocean’s breast, 
And by the billows it was bore away; 
Tost on the waters it arose and fell, 
And rested not, till in the distant sea, 
It sunk a withered thing; so life speeds on 
And on, till lost in vast eternity. 


his friend, 2 change would then come over him, and he too secm- 
ed bowed down beneath some sccret sorrow; they excited an 
unaccountable interest in my mind, and [ inquired of the men 
belonging to the boat, who they were, but could only Icarn that 
the elder was a Mons. Lorida, and the younger was lis adopt- 
ed son, Louis. About meridian we were becalmed, and lay 
like some object suspended in mid air upon the glassy surfece 























of the tranquil waters which reflected back the blue vault of | themselves there after the manner of youth, and I weeping 
heaven with beautiful distinctness. Some camp stools were || and praying at tomb of my Emeline, and endeavoring to ren- 
brought from the cabin, and we seated ourselves beneath a||cer myself worthy to meet her in heaven, at length I resolved 
temporary awning that had been erected to screen us from || to tear myself away, for it had become necessary that"I should 
the burning rays of a tropic sun, and listened to the sound of|/return to Martinique. A few days before the one I had ap- 
a guitar, the chords of which were struck with a masterly || pointed to return to my home, a party of young people was 
hand, by the younger of our stranger passengers; awhile he || made up to visit a lake upon the summit of a mountain, nearly 
ran his fingers boldly over them, and executed with great || four thousand feet above the level of the sea. The morning 
effect the Marscilles hymn of liberty, then suddenly changing || selected soon rolied around, and every countenance was ex- 
his style, accompanied with his voice, he produced the || pressive of joyful anticipation save that of Marian’s, she alone 
sweetest and most plaintive notes I ever heard, when he had || seemed sad, and declined going, but insisted that the party 
concluded, he leaned his face upon his hands, and I thought I || should proceed without her, I did not ask her reasons for my 
could perceive tears forcing themselves through his fingers || mind was ill at ease, but Adolph called her aside, and put- 
and falling upon the deck. For a few moments the spirit of'|/ ting his arm around her neck tenderly inquired. 
silence sat upon us all; my own mind was saddened by that “What is the matter my sister, are you unwell?” 
swect gush of music, and carried back to home, and bygone “No my brother, but I cannot go, you know I am not su- 
days, bow far my feelings would have carried me I know not, || perstilious, but I have had a dream, and feel a dreadful gloom 
but my train of thought was disturbed by a broken sob pro-|| hanging over me.” 
cecding from the elder stranger, who rose, staggered and fell “A dream Marian, nonsense, dreams are but fantastic va- 
npon the deck, his companion threw down his guitar, and fly- || garies of the mind, go girl and get ready.” 
ing to his side assisted him to rise, exclaiming “my more than || “Listen to me my brother. I dreamed last night that we 
father, forgive me,—belicve me, I recollected not that it was |/had visited the the Lake, and when on our return high words 
the ” jensued between luitenant Weston and yourself, you quarrel- 
“Hush Louis my son, why make our sorrows known tostran-|\led on the dangerous road and were precipitated headlong 
gers? assist me to the cabin.” 


;down the dreadful mountains side, and dashed to peices.” 
Then turning to us he gracefally apologized for this as he 


| ‘Tis as I suspected then, you love this Weston, and for him 
termed it “exhibition of human weakness,” and accompanied 


feel the fear, you express for me.” 
by him who called him Father, descended into the cabin, we 


“Brother, brother, you know I love him, did not our saint- 
gazed upon each other in amazement, what could it mean? ||ed mother but a few moments before she breathed her last, place 
was mutually asked, but no satifactory conclusion could be 


imy hand in his, and bid hin be a protector to me when our 
deduced; *twas plain however, that something more than the || father is gone, and did he not swear, aye, swear to act to me as 
mere song itsclf must have caused emotions like those we | ha would have heaven deal to to him. Ah Adolph you know 
witnessed; happening to glance my eyes upon the deck where 


jmenot. Go not I beg you. Let us remain and cheer our 
the old man had fallen, I discovered a small morocco case, || Fathers heart, you know we are all that binds him here, and 
which I picked up, as I did so, I unconsciously pressed a 


Adolph should you die, what would become of him,—of me,— 
spring, the lid flew open and discovered to my eyes a miniature 


go not my brother.” 
of the most perfectly formed and beauti‘ul female; her age could|| | “Well well Marian, I spoke hastily, but I do hate this 
not have exceeded eighteen yeurs, but I cannot describe the |! Weston, why if he returns your own sweet love, is he not 
beauty that lingered rouhd her face and form. 


more attentive? Marian I fear much, he but trifles with you. 

Thinking it probable, that the person whom it represented |, Does he not whenever I am engaged in conversation with 
might in some manner be the source of sorrow that was so |, cousin Gertrude, invariably interrupt us—go to,—I tell thee that 
apparent, 1 descended to the cabin to restore it to the owner. | he shall not accompany her without my presence; ’tis useless 
As Ientered I heard the exclamation of—“Tis gone, ran 


ito say more, I have promised, and were a thousand dreams 
Louis my son, and seek until it is found.” If it is a minia-| and ten thousand deaths to intervere, all should not stay me.” 
ture you have lost sir, said I, ’tis here.’ Te eagerly scized 


| “O Adolph if you will leave me, part not in anger. I 
and pressed it to his heart and lips while tears chased each || will stay and go to our mothers grave and pray for you there 
other down his pallied cheeks and cried. |my brother, and weep, aye weep over our mother dust.” 
Thanks sir, thanks, you know not what I owe you.” || “I am not angry Marian, bless thee my sister, let me kiss 
I had only performed my duty and of course, so informed | thy white brow and play with raven hair as I used todo when 
him at the same time expressing a hope that he had entirely | a child—there my sister—go to our mothers grave, such devo- 
recovered from the feeling of faintness that had so suddenly | tions will cheer thy heart and dissipate those superstitious 
affected him on deck, he shook his head sorrowfully and ex- || feelings, which if indulged in will render the a miserable,— 
claimed—*Ah sir, *twas a feeling that has for years pressed || farewell.” 
upon my heart like an incubus, and almost borne me to the || ‘Farewell my brother, God shield thee from all harm, but 





























grave.” promise me to return before nightfall. I shall be unhappy 
I fear my countenance was expressive of curiosity to a | until your return.” 

greater degree than politeness should have dictated, for he || It was about one o’clock when the party sat off, laughing | 

thus continued. merrily and enjoying themselves as though youth and health 


“1 see sir I have excited your curiosity, and though loth to | were immortal. 


force my tale of sorrows upon any one, yet if you feel interest | In the afternoon I paid my usual visit to Emeline’s grave, 


enough to hear, you shali know why it is, the song you heard | as I approached, my heart sunk within me, and fear froze up | 
so much effected me, and why I am so anxious to preserve} the fountains of my life—I discovered a form lying upon} 

. . '. . ig | 
the miniature, your goodness prompted you to restore almost | iti—for a moment I believed my senses were deceived—again 


before I knew ’twas lost; though a stranger you will not I feel | I looked—no I could not be deceived, there lay my Emiline 
| - ’ 


assured refuse to yield me sympathy”—Go on deck my son, |'the very picture of health. Slowly I approached as in a} 


I will send for thee directly.” . \dream. "T'was Marian,—she slept—it was the calm sweet 


I accordingly seated myself, and after a few moments he |; rest of innocence and the upbreathings of a pure spirit—she | 





thus began. idreained perchance of her mother and of her brother—of 


You see before you sir one who though possessed of almost un- |, Weston, for her full ruby lips were parted, and the dimple of! 
hounded wealth, is a prey to grief—a man of many sorrows;! her roseate cheeks were just perceptile, her long black eye- | 
*tis unnecessary for me to recapitulate all the events of my | lashes which looked so silken were bright with two pearly | 
life, suffice it therefore to say that until within the past five | tears, and the heavy curls of her luxuriant hair that were H 


Toor cap k sR? og nh 5 ’ } ! 7 1 : i ; - 

years I never knew a moments unhappiness, but alas! what || confined with a slight braid, had barst their confinement and 
ages of misery have I sufered since. My God, my God, teach | fallen wildly on her bosom, and scattered a glossy veil around 
me resignation,—but to proceed, nearly three yezrs since ac-| ber shoulders which were pecring ovt with their soft dimples. 


companied by my children, Adolph and Marian, I visited my |, One snowy arm was thrown above her head and reposed la- 


brothers house, in Dominica, to weep upon the grave of my | zily among the long green grass ujon which sie reclined. Oh 


| 


departed wife; alas! alas! that I ever left my home, they too now | I did Jook, until my mind was carried back to the days when | 


slumber with the dead, a strange fatality scemed to attend my | first Isaw my Emeline, so perfect was the likeness, again I 
Visits there, ‘twas but two years before, while there, that the | lived happy and beloved, basking in the smiles of her who, now 
spirit of my wife, my sainted Eiiline, winged her flight to |;alas was but “food for worms,” the delusion was complete— 
a blissful immortality, as sv soon afterward my children, the but my dream was broken by a soit sigh, and the arm that 
pledges of our love, were taken from me, and now I am alone} was raiscd above her head dropped slowly down upon her 
but sir excuse my wanderings, [ return. My brother’s house | breast. I hastily returned to the house to sketch upon ivory 
was the resort of the beautiful and gay, ’tis no wonder that} the form that had awakened such emotions in my soul, and 
children were fascinated, days and wecks passed on and min- succceded beyond my most sanguine expectations—the minia- 
gled with cternity, but still we lingered there. They enjoying | ture you restored to me represents her in tlie situation [ have 





endeavoured to describe—Look sir, is she not beautiful? could 
a poet’s vision, a painter’s dream or a sculptor’s chisel produee 
any thing so perfect. Oh Marian, Marian my child—but 
thou art an angel now, yes an angel, thou has left a broken 
heart, but I’ll meet thee in heaven ere long, my daughter. 

He ceased speaking, and for a few moments wept bitterly, 
then recovering, he brushed aside the falling tears and in a bro- 
ken tone of voice thus proceeded. 

She returned to the house, with a placid smile resting 
upon her sweet countenance, her prayers had produced a good 
effect for contentment reigned supreme. When night had 
chased away the sunbeams, we proceeded to the balcony, and 
calling for her guitar, she sang that song you heard on deck. 
When you thoughtless boy commenced it, oh what scenes of 
misery and bygone recollections were stirred up within me— 
alas she never touched her guitar again. It was as you may 
know a plaintive song, and when she ceased, all peaceful feel- 
ings seemed fled, her melancholy forbudings returned and 
sadness sut upon her face. Awhile we sat in silence, I too began 
to share her fears, for darkness had fallen upon the earth 
and the party had not yet returned, perceiving it wes neces- 
sary to dispell her sadness, I spoke to her in as cheer‘ul tones 
as I could command. 

“Come Marian my child,” said I, “dismiss those foolish fears 
and let us goand watch the beams of yon bright stars dancing 
and glimmering upon the blue waters.” 

“My father” she replied “I cannot come, Adolph has not yet 
returned, and I am miserable—miserable indeed—the starlight 
gleaming on the merry sprakling waves, would but remin¢, 
me of my dream and make me weep, I cannot come my father.” 

There was a bustle in the hall, and the marble floor betray- 

ed the tramp of many busy feet and, the suppressed tones of 
shot across my heart but, she, my Marian was calm, frightfully 
voices fortold some accident had happened—an icebolt of despair 
calm, I seized her hand and begged her to remain until I as- 
ecrtained what-had occurred, but no, she broke from me and 
in a moment was in the hall, I followed on, and what a sight, 
met a Fathers eyes, Adolph extended on a couch was evidently 
dying, and Marian stood over him, she did not weep, no, not a 
tear moistened her checks, which were pale and white as the 
robe that hung around her, she spoke not a word but moved 
to and fro about that dying boy, there was a ring of purple 
around her eyes, which were fearfully distended and the 
same horrible appearance around her compressed lips. 

“Father,—Marian my only sister, the dream, thy dream, has 
been fulfilled,” cried Adolph, and raising himself on his arm 
he glared around with an expression that will haunt me tomy 
dying hour, and shreiked. “I am dying—Weston has murder- 
ed me,” he fell back, and for a moment we thought his spirit 
had fied, but he recovered. 

“Father I shall soon depart,—thy blessing,—sister then— 
speak to me Marian speak—not one word—gracious Redeem. 
ers mercy.” 

“Amen!” slowly exclaimed my daughter. 

“Holy Father” said he, turning to my brother’s confessor 

|| who was preasent, “bless me,—quick thy blessing.” 

| 
| 
| 


} 


Zenedicat vos omnipotens Deus, Pater et Filius, et Spiritus 


sanctus, et custodiat animam in vitam wternain. 
“In the name of God—amen, Lord receive the soul of this 
departing sinner into thy mansions of rest” ejaculated he of 


the tonsure. ' 
“Amen” again responded Marian. 
Death was near, hovering about on his black pinions steal- 
ling on bis senses and clothing them in darkness—a fearful 


guggling sound procceded from his throat and a dark stream 
of blood issued from his mouth, and fell splashing on the 
| marble floor—the veil that hangs between the shores of mor- 
litality and eternity was evidently raising—not a sound dis- 
lturl#d the unnatural stilluess of that room, save the mut- 





tering prayers of the priest and the hard breathings of my 
i dying hoy. A pang of unutterable anguish distorted hig free, 
"he suddenty raiscd himecl{ erect and this exclamation dis. 
pairingly uttered, plainly told that the tomb was clothed in 
| horror despair, and nought bit despair, humanity could have 
| uttered it in the hour of’ death. “Father, —Martan” he shriek- 
ed, “help me—my God there is no rest mme—O death—have 

”* he fell back, but the sonl of 








| merey—spare me—mer 
|| Adolph Lortda had fied to eternity. Morian approached the 
il corse, and kneeled down, and kissed the pale, beautiful brow, 
l}and twined her taper fingers in his h rir—lifted the heavy lids, 
l fringed with silken lashes so like her own, and peered inqguy- 
! ingly into the dim and glassy eye, but alas she met m9 an- 
|| swering glance, he was dead. We are le‘t alone witit the 
\leorse. How bitter were my thoughts; I fear that in my grie? 
\| | reproached my Maker for thus depriving me of an only son, 
‘may heaven pardon me. ‘Yoward the midnight hour a steal- 
|i thy step was heard along the hall, and Weston approached, 
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side her, and whispered in her ear— Marian— 


Oh that I could forget, forever forget, that agonizing scream 


—her senses fled— 
We deposited his remains beside his mother’s dust. 


How fearfully was that dream realized, I was informed that 
after they had visited the Lake, and were descending the moun- 
tain along its narrow path, when Gertrude, my brothers daugh- 
ter, seeing some wild and beautiful flowers overhanging the 


precipice foolishly expressed a desire to possess them. Adolph 


and Weston bounded off together but Weston succeded in ob- 


taining and presenting them to her, which so enraged my 
poor passionate boy, that he raised his arm and struck him in 


the face. Weston with some violence pushed him away and | 


horrible to relate, he reeled and striking his foot against a 
stone as he fell, was preciptated headlong down the moun- 
tains side bounding from rock to rock and bush to bush until 
he reached a ridge of rocks where he lodged; with some 
dificulty they hastened down expecting to find him dead, 
but he breathed and was brought to my brother’s house. 
his death you have been informed. 
tached to Weston as he had only acted in self defence, 
was accidental—he entreated to see me and though I knew 
"twould tear my heart strings yet compelled by duty I consent. 
ed. He came and wept with me, besought my forgiveness, 
and cursed himself as the murderer of his betrothed. 

Three weeks passed away and Marian was still enveloped 
in the dark veil of idiocy—she would wander from room to 
room, and bower to bower, converse with her own dreamy 
creations and sing to the wild music of her own unstrung intel- 
lects. One night I was standing on the balcony that looks 
towards the sea, brooding over the terrible events that had oc- 
curred, and God forgive me almost cursing the footsteps of the 
innocent cause of so much anguish, when a soft melody close 
to my side stole upon my ears—it was Marian wandering in 
the moonlight, and holding converse with those spirits that 
move about in the midnight hour. “Father,” said she, ‘come 
and sit by my side, I feel that about my heart, which tells me 
this earth is not my abiding place, what have I known my 

‘ather but sorrrow—anguish? My heart throbs, oh how wildly 
it throbs—look Father it has dislodged from its resting place 
the miniature of Adolph, it has fallen in my hand, and see, 
those deep loving eyes seem to reproach me because I do not 
hasten to him—I come brother I come.” 

But a few days elapsed, and she, my last, my only hope 
was taken from me. 

Once in every year I visit the graves of my family to weep 
and pray for resignation, I am now, thanks to your kindness 
on my way thither, and to-moriow will again be near the re- 
mains of all my earthly love. Louis is my brother’s son, and 
since the occurrence of the fatal circumstances I have narra- 
ted, has been to me as a child, and though I feel an affection 
for him, my love was buried in death. Aftersome moments spent 
in silence I ventured to inquire what had been the fate of 
lieut. Weston. 

“i haveseen him” he said “but once since the death of Marian 
it was at a scene of mirth where I was compelled to appear, 
asmile was never known again to illume his countenance. 
Oh how I did pity him, the self branded murderer, he shrunk 
from the gaze of men, and the faces of beautiful women flitted 
past him as visions from the tombs—he started when a stern 
eye met his and shrunk away—he trembled and was like to 
faint, when the calm radiance of a womans smile beamed on, 
him. Oh I could have wept sad, bitter tears wita him, but 
he shunned mc. Conscience with its venomed fang was prey- 
ing on his heart strings, he could not gaze upon the beautiful 
stars and pale moon without seeing there tlie form of death; 
he could not listen to the swect minstrelsy of birds and rip- 
pling waters without hearing the wail of a broken heart: he 
was an exile in his own home around whom was thrown a 
spell of shadows, and from whose presence prattling babes 
and laughing children shrank with fear, for whom the social 
circle and joyous smile had no charinm—at length his own mor- 
bid imagination hurried him to self destruction and he too 
sleeps the sleep of death.” 

Ie ceased speaking, his sorrows were such as precluded all 
idea of my power to“ininister to a mind diseased,” and deem- 
ing it proper to leave him to the workings of his own heart, 
I returned on deck; a freshning breeze had sprung up, and our 
little bark was gallantly dashing aside the resisting waters and 
speeding onward to our destination. 

A short time after old Sol had closed his bright and fla- 
ming eyes, we arrived in Charlottestown, and winding our 
way through a countless host of “darkness” sought cut a place 
of lodgings. 








Drzss.—Our clothing should be always loose. 


Marian heeded not the interruption, but when he kneeled be- 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN.—There is no class of men more entitled 
to the kind regard of their countrymen and the protection of 
government than seamen, and there are none perhaps more 
neglected and imposed upon. Through their hands passes 
every article of commerce whether exported or imported, and 
every interchance from one country to another must necessa- 
rily be made through their agency. Totheir care is entrusted 





Of'|| mate to climate, and upon the high seas they have opportu- 
No blame could be at. || ity of turning to their own profit much of the property of 
the fault || employers, which, careless as they may seem in regard to their 





| their example, every precept the man of righteousness at- 








a vast portion of the world’s wealth, which they bear from cli- 


conduct in other matters, we seldom hear of their doing. 

In view of the great responsibilities of these men and the im- 
portance of the duties their calling compels them to perform, 
it would appear to be absolutely indispensable that they should 
be selected with strictest caution and care, and that they should | 
be men of known and tried integrity, fully qualified for the 
discharge of ioral obligations, of high and momentous char- 


| 





acter. It would also appear important that they should be 
chosen from the more respectable walks of life, where the op- 
portunities of intercourse and habits of friendly and social na- 
ture would soften their dispositions, polish, in some degree, 





their manners, and prepare them to sustain, with credit to 
themselves and their country, the relations they bear towards 
those whose service they engage, and the inhabitants of foreign 
lands. 

But such is seldom or never the case. Seamen are gene- 
rally taken into service without any qualification other than 
strength of body and healthy constitution. They are engaged 














der him careful in his moral deportment, and to the illiterate 
native of a benighted land he would be the preacher of eivi. 
lization as well as of righteousness. 

Literary institutions might be formed which would be of 
great benefit to seamen, and in every port there should be some 
establishment of this sort, to engage thcir attention and pre. 
vent their intercourse with those haunts of vice which allure 
them to their disgrace and final destruction of hody and soul, 
There are no individuals more capable of feeling than seamen 
none that may be appealed to in reference to their conduct and 
character with more success; and if appeals were made and 
constantly followed up they would become an enlightened com. 
munity—a brotherood which, for honor and affection would be 
surpassed by none on the face of the earth. 

This is a matter in which government might interfere with 
much propriety. In the present regulations seamen are shipped 
in taverns, perhaps in the midst the drinking and drunken crowd, 
from whence they are taken on board their vessel, and the first 
place they set foot upon in the distant port is one of the same 
kind; and in this way the principal portions of their lives are 
spent, their association being of the lowest order, for such gen- 
erally inhabit the landing places and shores of every seaport. 

But, waving these matters, the protection proposed to be af. 
forded by the American government to seamen is mere form 
destitute of power—a shadow without substance. Upon the 
subject the conductor of one of our popular magazines says, 
“We have the authority of an intelligent friend who has been 
to sea in a ship’s forecastle, has commanded a ship, and un- 
dergone the vicissitudes of a commercial life, for stating that 
the protections extended to American seamen act as taxes and 
not as protections. They tax not only the merchant, but the 
sailor himself, for a protection at the custom house, fifty cents; 
and for a spurious one bought of his landlord, if it answer the 
description pretty well as to age, size, &c., about ten dollars.” 
The flag of his country is the seamen’s protection when ab- 
sent from his native land; and if government would establish 
reading rooms and libraries for their use while at home, and 
take some efficient measures to effect the breaking up of gam- 
bling houses, grog-shops, &c., and the convenient location of 
bethels and the like, it would afford the best possible protec. 


indiscriminately from the common mass, and too frequently || tion to the sailor whose labors are acknowledged to be of such 
thrown on ship board like criminals into a prison, and en. || great value. Away, then, with protection system so much talked 
couraged no further in the performance of virtuous and com- || of—away with the cheatery and corruption practiced upon in 
mendable deeds than is called for in the labors assigned them. || its operations. There is virtue in the star-spangled banner 
In thousands of instances the treatment they receive is no/} sufficient to protect our seamen, and if they be insulted and 
better than is given to the brutes that perish, and when worn || injured bencath the stripes and stars we honor, let government 
down by the hardships of their occupation, they are often|| redress them; but let it be the nation’s effort to enlighten them, 
turned upon the world to be supported by its charity—a cold || Let government afford them facilities for instruction, and legis. 
return for the services they have reneered in the exhaustion) late for the rooting out of evils which exist to an alarming 


of their youthful energies. 


degree, and which are annually carrying off thousands, some 


It happens repeatedly that the honest tar, whose strength has}! at least of whom might be saved by a timely interference. 


been expended in the enrichment of others, is compelled, in old 
age, if he is unfortunate enough to live so long, to wander al- 
most homeless through the streets of our populous cities, seek- 
ing, in the garb and humiliating employment of a mendicant, 
the support he should have secured himself in his youth, which 
perhaps he has failed to do through his own negligence or the 
circumstances consequent upon his profession, which seem to 
isolate his situation from those of his fellow men. 
dition of seamen is not sufficiently social. 
society and opportunities of religious instruction are, in a 
great measure, denied them, and they are confined to a limi- 
ted acquaintanceship of the roughest kind. These things con- 
sidered, it is not surprising that they should, in the general, 
be rough in their manners and uncouth in their intercourse. 
An improvement in the condition of this very useful class 











BALTIMORE MUSICAL ASsocIATION.—We enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of attending the Oratoria of Haypn’s Creation on Mon- 
day night last. The performance was highly creditable to the 
“Musical Association.” From the number in attendance 
which has been estimated at cight hundred, we should judge 
that the citizens of Baltimore were not only willing, but anx- 


The con-|| Us to encourage the operations of a Society capable of fur- 
The benefits of/| 2i8hing them the opportunities of such intellectual amusement. 


Could not the Musical Association give frequent concerts of 
the kind and thereby offer our young people inducements to 
renounce thcir attentions to other and dangerous amusement? 


Gas Licut.—Arrangement are in progress for the purpose 
of lighting the city of Havana with gas. This execllent mode 
of illuminating cities is becoming exceedingly fashionable in 


of individnals might readily be made; and it is gratifying to this country, Europe, and other places. Nota generation has 


the philanthropist to know that, as it regards religious institu- 


passed since Baltimore was the only city this side the Atlan- 


tions, efforts are making to elevate their character and standing. || «:. that en joyed this great benefit 
g efit. 


Their services to the church may be of immense value, and, | 
doubtless, will repay tenfold for every advantage that may be| 
afforded. It was the remark of an eminent and eloquent! 
minister of the gospel that, for every missionary the church 
sent out to heathen lands to preach the doctrines and truths 
of Christianity, she sent ten hardened sailors to contradict, by 


tempted to teach. ‘This is a startling truth, and it should| 
awaken the church to the importance of this subject, and in- | 
fluence her to still greater and more efficient action. Re- 
ligious seamen could, by their correct deportment, preach vol.| 
umes in favor of civilization and Christianity, and with hearts | 
overflowing with affection and touched with sympathy for the! 
fallen and degraded condition of their fellow men, their labors | 


that would follow would be of incalculable benefit. ma 





prompts men to read and think. and thinking men are governed 
by something more considerate than impulse. To produce 
reflection, therefore, in the mind of the sailor would be to ren- 


THE PARTING. 


Original. 














The sun has tid behind the west; 


The pale moon’s gliinmering beams 
A mild enchaniing light sheds round; 
Each tuneful bird has sought its nest; 


The weary all have sunk to rest; 
And save soft murmuring streams, 
And swiltly gushing rills, 
Wiose tones, surrounding hills 
Return, till ecto fills 
The vale with sweet harmonious sound, 
All nature silent seems. 


I tarill to think that we must part, 
And thy found tears besqeak 
More eloquent than words, each pang 
Thy throbbing bosom’s sighs impart 
A bitter angnish to my heart,— 
[ feel as though *twould break. 
Kut, Love, the sun again 
Will brivhtly shine, and then 
The birds will sing a strain 
As musical as e’er they sang, 


*Though nature now lovks bleak.—Farewell. Mm. Wals- 
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STANZAS. 


Original. 








O sinking sun of hope,—once more 
Thy cheerful raidance shed on me, 
To warm my heart—thy lustre pour 
Upon the clouds, which seem to be 
A curtain, o’er each chrished scene, 
That earth may be what it hath been. 


Why, thus o’er all that once was dear, 
In sunny childhood, to my heart,— 

The loss of which forbids a tear 
From Retrospections eye to start— 

Must [ behold, in gloom displayed, 

A funeral pall, doomed not to fade. 


F’en like a golden summer dawn, 
Was Expectation’s early day; 

But with that day its hopes have gone, 
And ail the phantoms fled away, 

Which promised bliss to artless youth, 

And age has come with tales of truth. 


O that my fancy ne’er had failed, 
Through future years to wing its flight, 
And keep each fatal prospect veiled 
In thickest darkness from my sight, 
For then my heart in sorrow’s day, 
From scenes to come, might catch a ray. 


But like the dove sent o’er the deep, 
A faithful messenger it roams, 
Where tempest winds in wildness sweep, 
And occan in its madness foams, 
And then returns from o’er the tide, 
To droop its pinions at my side. N. M. K. 





The following criticism is from a number of the Edinburg 
Reveiw published several years since; we commend it to the 
consideration of those sticklers for taste who sometimes sacra- 
fice good sense and often beauty to produce a composition of 
certain dimensions. 


CORRECTNESS OF POETRY. 


We constantly hear it said, that the pocts of the age of Eliz- 
abeth had far more genius, but far less correctness, than those 
of the age of Anne. It seems to be taken for granted, that 
there is sume neccessary incompatibility, some antithesis be- 
tween correctness and creative power. We rather expect that 
this notion arises merely from an abuse of words; and that it 
has been the parent of many of the fallacies which perplex the 
science of criticism. 

What is tneant by correctness in poctry? If by correctness 
be meant the conforming to the rules which have their 
foundation in truth, and in the principles of human nature, 
then correctness is only another name for excellence. If by 
correctness be meant the conforming to rules purely arbitrary, 
correctness may be another name for dullness and absurdity. 

A writer who describes visible objects falsely, and violates 
the propricty of character,—a writer who makes the moun- 
tains “‘nod their drowsy heads” at night, or a dying man take 
leave of the world with a rant like that of Maximin, may be 
said, in the high and just scnse of the phrase, to write incor- 
rectly,—He violates the first great law of his art. His imita- 
tion is altogether unlike the thing imitated. The four poets 
who are most eminently free from incorrectness of this des- 
cription are Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, and Milton, They are 
therefore, in one sense, and that the best sense, the most cor- 
rect of pocts. 

When it is said that Virgil, though he had less genius than 
Homer, was a more correct writer, what sense is attached to 
the word correctness? It is meant that the story of the Auncid 
is developed more skilfully than that of Odyssey:—that the 
Roman describes the face of the external world or the emo- 
tions of the mind, more accurately than the Greek?—that the 
character of Achates and Menestheus are more nicely dis- 
criminated, and more consistently supported, than those of | 
Achilles, of Nestor, and of Ulysses? The fuct incontestibly 
is, that for every violation of the fundamental laws of poetry, 
which can be found in Homer, it would be easy to find twenty 
in Virgil. 

Troilus and Cressida is perhaps of all the plays of Shakspeare 
that whichis commonly considered as the most incorrect. Yet it 
seems to us infinitely more correct, in the sound sense of the 
term, than what are called the most correct plays of the most 
correct dramatists. Compare it, for example, with the Iphi- 
genie of Racine. We are sure that the Greeks of Shakspeare 
bear a far greater resemblance than the Greeks of Racine to 
the seal Greeks who beseiged Troy; and for this reason, that 
the Greeks of Shakspeare are human beings, and the Greeks 
of Racine mere names;—mere words printed in capitals at the 
head of paragraphs of declamation. Racine, it is true, would 
have shuddered at the thought of making Agamemnon quote 
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when the whole play is one anachronism,—the topics and 
phrases of Versailles in the camp of Aulis. 

In the sense in which we are now using the word correct- 
ness, we think that Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. 
Coleridge, are far more correct writers than those who are 
commonly extolled as the models of correctness,—Pope for ex- 
ample, and Addison. The single description of a moonlight 
night in Pope’s Iliad contains more inaccuracies than can be 
found in all the Excursion. There is not a a single scene in 
Cato, in which every thing that conduces to poetical illusion, 
—the propriety of character, of language, of situation, is not 
more grossly violated than in any part of the Last Minstrel. 
No man can possibly think that the Romans of Addison re- 
semble the real Romans, so closely as the moss-troopers of 
Scott resemble the real moss troopers. Wat Tinlinn and Wii. 
liam of Deloraine are not it is true persons of so much digni- 
ty as Cato. But the dignity of the persons represented, has 
as little to do with the correctness of poetry as with the cor- 
rectness of painting,—We prefer a gipsy by Reynolds to 
his Majesty’s head on a signpost, and a Borderer by Scott 
to a senator by Addison. 

In what sense then is the word correctness used by those 
who say, with the author of the Pursuits of Literature, that 
Pope was the most correct of English Poets, and, that next 
to Pope, came the late Mr. Gifford? What is the nature and 
value of that correctnes, the praise of which is denied to Mac- 
beth, Lear, and to Othello, and given to Hoole’s translations, 
and to all the Seatonian prize-pocms? We can discover no 
eternal rule—no rule founded in reason and in the nature of 
things—which Shakspeare does not observe much more strict- 
ly than Pope. But if by correctness be meant the conforming 
to a narrow legislation, which, while lenient to the mala in se, 
multiplies, without the shadow of a reason, the mala prohibita, 
—if by correctness be meant a strict attention to certain cer- 
emonious observances, which are no more essential tu poetry 
than etiquette to good government, or than the washings of a 
Pharasee to devotion;—then, assuredly, Pope may be a more 
correct poet than Shakspeare; if the code were a little altered, 
Colley Cibber might be a more correct poct than Pope. But 
it may well be doubted whether this kind of correctness be a 
merit—nay, whether it be not an absolute fault. 

It would be amusing to make a digest of the irrational laws 
which bad critics have framed for the government of poets. 
First in celebrity and in absurdity stand the dramatic unities 
of place and time. No human being has ever been able to 
find any thing that could,ever by courtesy,be called anargument 
for thesc unitics,that except they have been deduced from the gen- 
eral practice of the Greeks. It requires no very profound ex- 
amination to discover that the Greek dramas, often admirable 
as compositions, are, as exhibitions of human character and 
human life, far inferior to the English plays of the age of 
Elizabeth. Every scholar knows that the dramatic part of the 
Athenian tragedies was at first subordinate to the lyrical part. 
It would, therefore; have been little less than a miracle if the 
laws of the Athenian stage had been found to suit plays in 
which there was no chorus. All the greatest masterpieces of 
the dramatic art have been composed in dircct violation of the 
unities, and could never have been composed if the unities had 
not been violated. It is clear, for example, that such a char- 
acter as that of Hamlet could never have been developed with- 
in the limits to which Alfieri confined himself. Yet such was 
the reverance of literary men during the last century for these 
unities, that Johnson, who much to his honor, took the oppo- 
site side, was, as he says, “frightened at his own temerity;” 
and, “afraid to stand against the authorities which might be 
produced against him.” 

There are other rules of the same kind without end. “Shak- 
speare,” says Reymer, “ought not to have made Othello black; 
for the hero of tragedy ought always to be white.” “Milton,” 
says another critic, “ought not to have taken Adam for his 
hero; for the hero of an epic poem ought always to be victo- 
rious.” “Milton,” says another, “ought not to have put so 
many smiles into his first book, for the first book of an epic 
poem ought always to be the most unadorned. There are no 
smiles in the first book of Ilian.”—Milton says another ought 
not to have placed in an epic poem such lines as these:— 

“7 always erred in overmuch admiring.” 

And why not? The critic is ready with a reason—a lady’s 

reason. ‘Such lines,” says he, “are not, it must be allowed 

unpleasing to the ear; but the redundant syllable ought to be | 
confined to the drama, and not admitted into epic poetry.” 
As the redundant sylable in heroic rhyme, on serious subjects, | 
it has been from the time of Pope downward, psoscribed by 
the general consent of all the correct school. No magazine 

would have admitted so incorrect a couple as that of Dray- 

ton— 


‘As when we lived untouch’d by these disgraces, 
When as our kingdom was our dear embraces. 


Another law of heroic poetry, which, fifty years ago, was con- 
sidered fundamental, was, that there should be a pause—a 
comma at least, at the end of every couplet. It was 
also provided that there should never be a full stop except at 
the end of a couplet. Well do we remember to have heard 
a most correct judge of poetry revile Mr. Rogers for the in- 
correctness of that most sweet and graceful passage— 

“Twas thine, Maria, thine, without a sigh, 

At midnght in a sister’s arms to die, 

Nursing the young to health.” 

Sir Rogers Newdigate is fairly entitled, we think, to be 
ranked among the great critic’s of this school. He made a 
law that none of the poems written for the Prize which he es- 
tablished at Oxford should exceed fifty lines. This law seems 
to us to have at least as much foundation in reason as any of 
those which we have mentioned—nay, much more, for the 
world, we believe, is pretty well agreed in thinking that the 
shorter a prize-poem is the better. 

We do not see why we should not make a few more rules 
of the same kind,—why we should not enact that the number 
of scenes in every act should be three, or some multiple of 
three,—that the number of lines in every scene should be ex- 
act square,—that the dramatis persone, shall never be more 
or fewer than sixteen,—and that, in heroic rhymes, every 
thirty sixth line shall have twelve syllables. If we were to 
lay down these canons, ard to call Pope, Goldsmith, and Ad- 
dison, incorrect writers for not having complied with our 
whims, we should act precisely as those critics act who find 
incorrectness in the magnificent imaginary and the varied 
music of Coleridge and Shelley. 

The correctness which the iast century prized so much, re- 
sembles the correctness of those pictures of the Garden of 
Eden, which we see in old Bibles,—an exact square, enclosed 
by the rivers Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrate, each 
with a cenvenient bridge in the centre—rectangular beds of 
flowers—a long canal, neatly bricked and railed in—the tree 
of knowledge, clipped like one of the limes, behind the Tuil- 
lieries, standing in the centre of the grand alley—the snake 
twined round it—the man on the right hand, the woman on 
the left, and the beasts drawn up in an exact circle round 
them. In one sense the picture is correct enough. That is 
to say, the squares are correct; the circles are correct; the man 
and the woman are in the most corrrect line with the tree; and 
the snake forms a most correct spiral. 

But if there were a painter so gifted, that he should place 
in the canvass that glorious paradise, seen by the interior eye 
of him whose outward sight had failed with long watching 
and laboring for liberty and truth,—if there were a painter 
who could set before us the mazes of a sapphire brook, the 
the lake with its fringe of myrtles, the flowery meadows, the 
grottos overhung with vines, the forests shining with hespe- 
rian fruit, and with the plumage of georgeous birds, the mas- 
sy shade of that nuptial bower which showered down roses 
on the sleeping lovers,—what should we think of a connoi- 
seur who should tell us that this painting, though finer than 
the absurd picture in the old Bible was not so correct? 
Surely should answer—it is both fincr and more correct; 
and it is finer because itis more correct. It is not made 
up of correctly drawn diagrams; but it is a correct painting 
—a worthy representation of that which it is intended to re- 
present. 

It is not in the fine arts alone that this false correctness is 
prized by narrow minded men,—by men we cannot dis- 
tinguish means from ends, or what is accidental from what is 
‘essential. M. Jourdain admired correctness in fencing. “You 
had no business to hit me then. You must never thrust in 
| quart till you have thrust in tierce.” M. Tomes liked correct- 
ness in medical practice. “I stand up for Artemius. That 
ihe killed his patient is plain enough. But still he acted quite 
‘according to rule, A man dead is a man dead; and there is 
jj an end of the matter. But if rules are to be broken, there is 
|no saying what consequences may follow.” We have heard 
of an old German officer, who was a great admirer of correct- 
‘in military operations, He used to revile Bonaparte for spoil- 
‘|ing the science of war, which had been carried to such ex- 
|quisite perfection by Marshal Caun. “In my youth we used 
‘to march and countermarch all the snmmer without gaining 
lor loosing a square league, and then we went into winter 
quarters. And now comes an ignorant hothcaded young man 
who flies about from Boulogne to Ulm, and from Ulm to the 





|| middle of Moravia, and fight battles in December. The whole 


system of his tactics is monstrously incorrect. The world 
is of opinion, in spite of critics like these, that the end of 
fencing is to hit, that the end of medicine is to cure, that the 
jend of war is to conquer, and that those means are the most 
| correct which best accomplish the ends, 
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‘ THE FUNERAL. 


BY J. N. MAPFFITT. 


On the brow of a green hillock that gently rose over a sweet 
romantic village, I found myself in the middle of spring, 
after I had taken a long ramble through wood, and copse, and 
field, and garden. Spread out before me lay the varied and 
enchanting works of a Divine artist in all their simplicity» 
harmony, and beauty. Here and there were interspersed the 
frail works of man, The day was uncommonly fine. A 
glorious sun was pouring his fervid beams upon creation’s re- 
newed and lovely face. No angry clouds were marshalled 
over the biue welkin, but decp and clear it looked as if the 
spirits of departed ones were lingering on its confines The 
green buddings of a glowing spring had drank up all the 
shining pearls of night, and the feathered songsters of the 
grove were singing their jocund songs. 

I involuntarily cried out, such was the effect of the scene 
with which my soul was ravished—here no despoiler’s foot 
has been. Here health, and peace, and joy, may revel, nor 
hear the wail of sorrow, nor fear the touch of death. The 
lily that raises its fair and modest head beneath the friendly 
shelter of the branching oak, could not have seemed more se- 
cure from winds and storms, than this pleasant group of 
white-washed cottages, under the protection of nature, and of 
nature’s God, from the intrusions of the last enemy of man 
They were embosomed in a deep vale, and circled round, and 
sprinkled over, with all that romance ever thought, or sung, 
of fair Arcadian bowers. 

While I was thus chained to the spot, and charmed with 


every object that met my eye, a slowly pealing sound stole|| 


upon the sweet zephyr, and falling mournfully on my ear 
swept over the hill and died away in distant air. Another and 
another followed, and ina moment, the whole train of thoughts 
in which I was about to indulge were forgotten. I looked 
intensely downward, and at the foot of the hill where I stood, 
I beheld a dark waving plume, and then a long train sombre 
shadows, and then—ah! it was death. He who is no respecter of 
persons nor place; visiting alike the palace and the cottage— 
the dark and fetid air of a prison, and the swect salubrious 
spots on which nature has lavished her richest ornaments. I 
hastily descended, but with far different sensations from those 
that had but a moment before ravished me with delight. So 
soon do sights of woe put us in mind of our latter end, and 
mar the fair face of all earthly happiness. When I arrived 
among the throng of mourners, they were preparing to pay 
the last obsequies to the dead. ‘They had chosen a pleasant 
nook, overshadowed by a tufted rock, where a few straggling 
trees had rooted themsclves. It was a sweet spot to repose 
in. A little beyond the grave, spring had flung a few wild 
flowers, on which the drops of morning were still glistening. 
As I drew nearer, the scene became too interesting for the 
state of my feelings, which by the sudden change they had 
undergone, were unprepared for the solemnitics of a funeral. 
An aged man, on whose polished brow time had gently laid 
its hand, and the storms of many winters their silver, was 
bending over the dead. There lie stood like the scarred tree 
whose foliage che lightning had blasted—for his darling, his 
only child, the comfort of his old age was no more. A few 
days only had fled since she was lovely, and blooming, and 
beautiful; but the frost of death stele away her charms, and 
withered the roses on her cheek. In an unexpected hour the 
despoiler came; he breathed upon her, and she drooped her 
fair head upon the old man’s throbbing bosom and died. 

The scene was too touching, aud I turned away. But the 
surrounding prospect had lost its charm. In vain the birds 
carrolled up the sky, and the breath of spring fanned the air. 
O death, I exclaimed, why wilt thou thus disturb our joys, 
and spread thy funeral pall over the fairest works of God! I 
had indulged but a moment in the unhallowed murmur when 
I heard the voice of prayer. I listened—my heart was af- 
fected; iny mind became tranquil. Heaven opened on my 
eyes, my ears, and holy strains of celestial music from bless- 
ed spirits appeared to come down on earth. I looked towards 
the grave. ‘The old man was suddenly inspired; his bending 
form seemed to uscend; his streaming eyes were raised to 
heaven; he spread out his arms as if bidding the disembodicd 
one farewell; a moment looked, then meckly bowing his head, 
in a firm though subdued voice, said, Thy will be done, O 
Lord. The Lord has given, and taken away, and blessed be 
the name of the Lord, The grave was soon filled up: the 
mourners slowly retired, and all around again assumed a smi- 
ling aspect, while a voice like the soft music of angles scem- 
ed to breathe upon my ear these words, know, mortal, that 
here thou hast no abiding city. ‘here are fairer climes yon- 
der. Prepare to meet thy God. 

Isesumed my walk, and ever since, when the beauties of 


pa 





nature call forth my admiration, and excite my feelings, they 
are blended with the solemn consideration that we must soun 
bid adieu to the scenes of this earth, and our mortal part, 
however fresh and vigorous now, be buried in its cold and 
wintry bosom. [Christian Herald. 





Tue sassaTa.—We have just returned from the tabernacle 
of the Most High, and the voice of the messenger is still in 
‘our ears. How blessed to the heart is the holy institution of 
‘the sabbath! How timely is its quieting recurrence, just as 
we are growing weary with the spirit in the care, and business 
of life, or becoming too much absorbed in the world, and learn- 
ing gradually to forget the hand that has thus far kindly led 
us on, and the voice to our ears as sweet music! 

The Sabbath has a thousand holy influences which come 
over the mind with a rectifying power, and win us to the con- 
|templation of more sublime and ennobling subjects than those 
over which we too often grovel with a fond attachment, the 
|greater portion of our lives. There is something in the quiet 
and repose of a great city, contrasted with its hurry and bus- 
tle but the day before, which is something to the the heart.— 
The impressive solemnity of the house of God, brings thought- 
fulness and calm reflections,—and the eloquence of music as 
it stirs the waters of our better feeling, wins upon the soul, 
and opens up its avenues for the reception of that word which 
\is life and salvation. 

How blindly do they err to their own discontent and misery 

|who are forgetful of their sabbath privileges! Who never 

| suffer their minds to re-act from worldliness of feeling-—or to! 
|re-act only to become absorbed with the agitation of exciting 

pleasures. To them, there is no season of deep and holy 

/thought—-no hour sacred to heaven-born contemplation—not 
a moment when the soul lifts itself up with a rapturous sense 

of its divine origin to contemplate the sumblie attributes of 
its God, and its own glorious origin and distinction. In such 
seasons there is a joy for the heart which cannot be told in 
words, nor understood by those who have never experienced 
\it—They are moments in which the soul enjoys communion 
with that Being who is greater than kings and priests —who 
made the mountains—the deep, quiet valleys—the ever rest- 
less ocean, and the starry firmament that arches over all with 
its mystery of sun and moon, and twinkling stars. 











he not mad with worse than a maniac’s insanity, when he 
passes by his hallowed day without partaking of its divine in- 
fluence. Can his labor be sweet in the coming week?—Can 
his mind have gathered back from a thousand trials and per- 
plexities serenity, its quiet and systematic action? We fear| 





for even our kindest and dearest friends have some frailties 
which it is needful to overlook. But there, the saints made 
perfect will be our companions, whose spirits wil! be found 
without spot or blemish. Looking forward to such happiness 
and striving to cultivate our dispositions in preparation there. 
fore is one of the Christians sweetest employments, having no 
alliance with the false pleasures of the world. 








Mipnicat.—The clock is striking twelve. How finely the 
full tones sweep past through the air, as if they would take 
up your thought and carry it miles away to the very friend 
you are thinking of at the moment. The sentinel at.the fort 
heard the clock, and the “first scholar,” looked up from his 
reflections at Cambridge, and walked to the window to cool his 
strained eyes as the vibration reached him, and the sleepless 
maniac at Charleston, turned his insane gaze alike and listened 
to the twelve solemn strokes with habitual attention. How 
many haunts of wretchedness hidden from human eyes, in the 
depths of human hearts, nave these cold vibrations reached 
while they are dying so carelessly on our ears? What tales 
might they tell of secret misery, sickness unwatched, and prey. 
ing sorrow, and fear, and care, and a thousand bitter cankers 
that lie and feed at the very heart strings, beyond all reach 
of medicine, perhaps of sympathy. Many a wife sits watch. 
ing with a broken heart for her husband’s step—many a mother 
for her child’s, many a venturous merchant lies haunted by fears 
of shipwreck and fire, many an undetected defaulter fancies 
voices at the door, many a young girl just finding out that loveis 
heaviness and fear, muses bitterly over the caprice of a moment 
or an unmeant trifle. And these are the only watchers—for 
the happy are asleep—save the bride on the daintily wrought 
pillow murmuring in a low tone to the ear that will soon tire 
of its monotony—or the fervent poet building up his dream 
into the sky; with his eyes straining into the darkness, and 
his pulse mounting with the leaping freedom of an eagle’s, 
forgetful that the world will trample out his fiery spirit to ashes 
and laugh to scorn the fine work of his towering fancy. 

[Boston Paper. 
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Sprinc.—There are always twosides to a thing. Weheara 
great deal of the charms of spring, and the glories of its advent 
with a thousand pretty sayings about verdant meads and flow- 
er-clad hills, and all that, but what do the gentlemen say about 


And is not the sabbath then a blessing to man? And is|' the “freshets” she brings with her; those outpourings of water 


that sweep before them mills, factories, fences, and other prop- 
erty without ceremony, making the man who was rich yes- 
terday a beggar to-day. The fact is, that spring’s poctry is 
very pretty, but her prose execrably bad. In poetic guise she 
is a nice damsel, well dressed, beautiful and seductive; in her 


not. And week after week will his moral preceptions grow || prose attire, she is an “uproarious” unmanageable vixen, made 











more and more obtuse—and his sensual feelings stronger; and || up of loud, scolding and uncontrolable torrents of tears. She 
he will soon add another to those who are even now imparting|| meets one with a smile to-day that makes ones heart melt 
the leaven of their unholy influence to every portion of society. || within him; and to-morrow, like a termagant, she will frown 











A sxetcu.—It was a glorious evening! The sky was unob- 
scured by a single cloud; the moon, nearly full had just risen| 
in all her splendor. I walked out as I often am accustomed, | 


|to look upon nature in her excellence and beauty. Who is} 





upon him and blow him sky high. It is true that after a while 
he getstamer and laysaside her frisks and changee, but her good 
manners only come when she gets too old to do any more 
mischief. In March she isa blustering hoyden, in April she 1s 
always crying, and although in May her smiles may be more 
counted on, even when she is as capricious as a boarding school 


there that cannot at such a period throw off all worldly feeling | mabin, ‘Be ceed the a net half us eee eee 
i] . 3 ’ 


and be happy. Such moments are the bright spots of life.| who if she does overcome one with the warmth of her saluta- 
Whenever I take an evening walk, 1 think of those days of! ann, décor Mibiae ive vodd things te neks es 
haleyon joy; when I had sisters with me to ramble over the! gis “me . ae . 
iplain and through the valley, and to point out the thousand || panies 
| beauties of nature. Ifa sigh burst forth, or a tear fell, at the 
thought of happiness gone by, a sigh, “a tear so sweet”? who} 
would wish to control?) Memory fondly clings to early scenes | ing your mouth by driuking out of a cup to avoid the inde- 
and early pleasures; thus it is with the human heart, and thus || eoram of cooing your tea or coffee in a saucer. There is an- 
it ever should be. I would not be deprived of this sourve of|| aneedote of Geerse IV. which conveys a better idea of po- 
| gratification for all the wealth of Indies, I never gaze upon'ljiteness than all ty .t iesterSeld has written, When his ma- 
these beautiful objects of nature, without thinking of those || josty was as yet 


Poriteness.—Politeness does not consist in laying down 
| your knife an! “ork in a particular manner, nor yet in scald- 





1 prinee of Wa'es, he honored a tea table 


who are dear to me, and with whom I was wont to enjoy |! with his preseice, when there happene > young 
|them. ‘The moon-beams that here gild the green fields, the| prabostl dee»ly ‘ ip ae vs re iad Sane 
rising hill and waving wood, every object about my own dear | nocent creatures, in the simplicity of their hearts, never 
home, reminds me of my absent sisters, those kind and gen- | dreamed that there was any dire enormity in pouring their 
tle beings, to whom more than any others, save those who | tea int» the saucer to cool, n tit een round the table, among 


|gave me existence, I am indebted to whatever of happiness || tho polite guests; but the prince observing it and the oceasion, 
has gleamed upon iny path. It is at such times too, that a feel- | (to relieve the embarrassment of the young ladies) he poured 
ing of deep gratitude arises within me, that I have a home.|| his own into a saucer. That is what may be called polite- 
;O, yes, a happy home, where strife and contention may not | ness. 
enter: a home, upon which the blessing of God daily falls. | 

| Bat there is yet another, and another loved onc, on whom|| Scrxr in v1" woons.—“Heh! Jim, what you ereep so soft- 
my thoughts, at evening this hour do sweetly dwell. The af-||!7 for after dat squirrel, when you gun gor no lock on um!” 
fectionate heart needs nothing to remind it of these, who havea “Efush! hush! squirrel don’t know dat you nigger!” 

share in its attachment, for they live within it and rise up every === ——SSSS 


passing hour. A son of the Emerald Isle being told that the price of bread 








“God is love,” and this enjoyment will constitute much of]||had fallen promptly replied—“Well, that is the first time E 
the bliss of heaven. Here at best, we must love imperfection; |]ever rejoiced at the fall of my best friend.” 








